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PRESIDENT HOOVER’S 
ADDRESS 


AM GLAD TO wel- 


come the directors 
of the National Recrea- 
tion Association at 
the White House on 
this occasion. The 
Association was organ- 
ized at the White House 
25 years ago, and it is a 
most fitting place for 
your twenty-fifth anni- 


versary meeting. 


I have followed the 


work of the Association 
It has 


taken a most significant 


for many years. 
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are at work than while 
they are at leisure. They 
do not often go to jail 
for activities when they 
are on their jobs. Most 
ef our problems arise 
when the people are off 
the job. Every progress 
in constructive recrea- 
tion for leisure time not 
only improves health, 


but also morals. 


The Federal Govern- 
ment during the period 
of the Association’s ac- 


tivities and to a consid- 


The President 


and a magnificent part 

in the whole reer ea- 

tional development of the country. Its work 
today is of increasing importance because of 
the growing congestion of the cities on one 
hand, and the increasing leisure of people on 
the other. The whole recreational movement 
is one not only vital to public health, but it 
is vital to public welfare. The growing con- 
gestion of the cities presents constantly new 
problems of physical and moral and mental 
training of children, on one hand, and the 
growing leisure by shortened hours of labor 
presents increasing problems in provision of 
opportunity for proper use of increasing leis- 
ure for adults. Many less problems in govern- 


ment arise which concern people while they 


erable degree due to the 

efforts of the Associa- 

tion, has developed in itself a great number of 
recreationalactivities. I assume that the growth 
of social aspects of government will increase 
the interest of the Government in recreational 
questions, and we need the assistance of the As- 
sociation in directing these policies. If there 
is anything that we can do to cooperate with 
the Association in any direction you will find 
a most hearty welcome to the views of the As- 
sociation in every section of the Government. 
I wish to express to you the most profound 
admiration that I hold for the work of the As- 


sociation and to extend to you my best wishes 
for its further development. 


—HERBERT HOOVER 


“Mr. President, we appreciate your interest in our movement,” 


said Joseph Lee, president of the National Recreation Associa- 


tion. “We are grateful net for ourselves but for the children and 


those who have been children in this country.” 
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Addresses of Cabinet Members and Government Representatives 


From 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
Secretary of the Navy 


AM very glad to take part in this. Iam 

very glad to say thank you on behalf 
of the Navy. We have been walking along 
the same path, arm in arm, for a good 
while. The Navy has exactly your prob- 
lem. In our hands are a very large num- 
ber of youths who have got to be protected 
from the sort of things which wrecked the 
sailor man of the past. We have got to 
turn those boys out better citizens when 
we get through with them, and we found, 


as you know, and as everybody else has 
found, that recreation and athletic sports 
were good occupations when those boys 
were on shore and a very essential part 
of what we could do for them. 

Athletic sports aiso give them good 
qualities on shipboard in the organization 
which they have to meet—good fellowship, 


team play, the right spirit, quickness and 
alertness—everything that they need. And 
athletics, with the other recreations which 


we can find for them on shore, and good 


contacts with good citizens and ladies on 
shore, protect them, keep their moral qual- 
ity as it should be. 

I want to say to you also that it pays. 
That isn’t your first consideration, nor is 
it ours, but it is a@ fact. Our men are 


more efficient, they stay with us better, 
they come back and reenlist. They are 
better men, more efficient, and you are 
saved labor turnover, and the actual dol- 
lars and cents aspect for us, as for you, 
means that these things pay richly in other 
than moral ways. 

Now, what have you done for us? Let 
us take an example. Our fleet had to go 


to New York a year or so ago. That 
meant that some 45,000 men would be 
turned ioose in the streets of that city, 


almost a calamity if nothing were done 
for them. There were plenty of friendly 
institutions—the Red Cross, Army and 
Navy Clubs, Y. M. C. A., Citizens Com- 
mittees—but somebody had to put those 
organizations together and give them di- 
rection, and you did that. You spent time. 
You got these agencies together. You got 
a headquarters. You provided a program 
of what was to be done. You saw that 
that program was carried out. You pro- 
vided an infinite number of tickets to 
every sort of entertainment in New York 
where the boys could safely go—ball 
games, theaters. You even provided tick- 
ets for good, safe beds, and that is a 
pretty useful function. You provided a 
banquet to which our officers could come 
and make good contacts with the citizens 
of New York. You provided an oppor- 
tunity to dance, a ball for the youngsters, 
and they appreciate that sort of thing. It 
is easy enough to provide the room and 
music, but you provided girls to dance 
with and the matrons to look after them. 
It was a real service which we very much 
appreciate, and that illustrates very well 
what you did during the war. 

Perhaps it is the best testimony of the 
skill with which you did your job that our 
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Officers hadn't the need of troubling their 
heads with it~ They found that you had 
provided everything of that sort that could 
be provided and that it was well done, 
and, as a matter of fact, I think they 
discharged their minds of it. At any rate, 
it appears that our historical section 
doesn’t know in detail much of what you 
did, but that does not mean that we didn’t 
appreciate it. It means that it was done 
as well as it could be done, and it cer- 
tainly means that we appreciate it. 


Wherever our ships are over this coun- 
try, particularly where we haven’t regu- 
lar headquarters, you help us and provide 
just this sort of thing—good recreation, 
good associates, the things which will pro- 
tect our boys and overcome the difficulties 
inherent to the young, and all that we 
very much appreciate. And as we look 
forward to the future, we hope that we 
may continue to go on arm in arm with 
you gentlemen doing what we can for 
the welfare of youth. 


- + 
From 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Secretary of the Interior 


OME time ago when I was in active 
work in the University, one of the boys 
got into a good deal of difficulty and the 
questton came up of sending him away 
from the institution. His father came to 


see me and told me this story. He said: 
“This boy has always been something of 
a problem. The first day he went to 
school, his mother insisted that I had 
never done anything for him since he was 
born and I could at least take him to 
school that first day. So we walked along 
together, with the boy holding my hand, 
down the street toward the school house. 
Just as we came in sight of the school 
house, he turned to me and said, ‘Daddy, 
when does vacation begin?’” 


A good deal of our attitude toward recre- 
ation has been based on just that kind 
of thinking. We thought of recreation in 
the way that that boy thought of a vaca- 
tion, as something distinct from ordinary 
life, as no real part of the world itself 
but the play part, which was insignificant. 
That has been more or less in our tradi- 
tion in this country all the way through. 
But now, as the President has said, we 
find recreation has become a function of 
the National Government and of many 
of its branches, of the State Government, 
of the municipal government; it is a func- 
tion associated definitely with education 
all the way through; it has been brought 
into our religious organizations not only 
in this land but in others, so that it has 
@ spread such as we have never dreamed 
of in the past. In fact, it has become a 
function of life, and, like other functions 
in a complicated organization such as we 
have, it requires organization and plan- 
ning, If allowed to drift, it does not ac- 
complish its full purpose. 

I look on this organization of yours as 
very important since it does have that 
need of visualizing organization not only 
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for the governmental side but for all sides 
of our civilization. 

The increasing importance of recreation 
need not be dwelt upon, but we need to 
dwell upon the importance of thinking 
ahead in recreation, planning for it, decid- 
ing what ought to be done. 


The modern American city is a colossal 
joke on humanity. It never thought of 
the real basis of humanity from the biol- 
ogy side, or of the future, in so far as the 
children were concerned. That has been 
a@ pure afterthought. We have gone to 
work and done a lot of these things we 
call civilization without any regard for 
those who are going to carry them on, and 
now we have to elbow in and get in in va- 
rious ways something for the children that 
was forced out by the processes through 
which we let our civilization go. And it 
is important to know just how that should 
be done and what shall be the processes 
of financing those changes because there 
must be changes. Either we must build 
up a great city, throw all the children out 
of it, make it a magnificent, big office 
building where the work is done, and live 
away from it and get methods of trans- 
portation to it, or we must clean out cer- 
tain areas where the children can get a 
fair chance. At the present time we are 
killing too many of them with our method 
of transportation, we are destroying the 
opportunities for too many of them so far 
as nutrition and food and fresh air are 
concerned, and it isn’t just good common 
sense. So that I hope you will help steer 
us so ‘that we can steer ourselves as we 
go ahead in the organization of our civili- 
zation—steer ourselves into waters that 
are better for children. 


> = ¢ 


From 
Hon. F. Trubee Davison 


Assistant Secretary of War 


I AM here in a dual capacity, as a direc- 
tor of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and a representative of the War De- 
partment. On behalf of the War Depart- 
ment I want to make a statement regard- 
ing the work during the War of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, at that time 
known as the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 

Early in 1917 when the United States 
became an active participant in the World 
War, the War Department organized the 
War Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities for the purpose of main- 
taining the highest possible morale in the 
army. A similar body was created later 
by the Navy Department and these two 
commissions promoted a cooperative and 
coordinated program. On May 5, 1917, the 
War Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities passed the following vote: 

“The Commission on Training Camp 
Activities asks the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America to be respon- 
sible for the work of stimulating and aid- 
ing Communities in the neighborhood of 
training camps to develop and organize 
their association and recreational resources 


in such a way as to be of the greatest 
possible value to the officers and soldiers 
in the camps.” 

In response to this request the Associa- 
tion drew upon its national recreational 
resources and contacts and organized this 
war service under the name of War Camp 
Community Service, Early in May, 1917, 
the first worker was sent to organize the 
recreational resources in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and others were rapidly recruited 
and assigned to other communities. 

On the basis of needs and resources 
discovered in the earlier communities in 
which the work was started, plans were 
developed. The service steadily and rapid- 
ly enlarged until 755 communities in 47 
States and two Territories were being 
served by War Camp Community Service, 
under the direction of 3,059 staff workers 
selected and given intensive training by 
the national organization. These workers 
multiplied themselves many times and the 
number of service men reached and the 
breath of activities promoted were made 
possible only by the tremendous amount 
of local volunteer service given. In one 
month local community service commit- 
tees reported volunteer service from a 
total of 566,748 individuals throughout the 
country. 


Perhaps one of the most widely known 


and best patronized phases of the War 
Camp Community Service program was 
the club service for soldiers, sailors and 
marines. Buildings appropriate for club 


use were rented, many temporary club- 
house facilities were erected, and existing 
club facilities were temporarily loaned for 
this purpose. War Camp Community Serv- 
ice during the war operated a total of 528 
clubs, including clubs for officers and Negro 
service men. The clubs varied from a few 
rented rooms to six-story buildings. They 
were equipped with reading, writing and 
lounging rooms, shower baths, swimming 
pools, dormitories, cafeterias, and about 
every other facility that could be desired. 
All the clubs had checking facilities, sta- 
tionery was furnished free of charge and 
beds could be secured by men in uniform 
at an average price of 35 cents per night. 
There were 100 clubs operated for Negro 
service men with Negro secretaries in 
charge. During the ten-month period 
ending October 31, 1919, more than 350,000 
men per week used club facilities, 35,000 
men used dormitory facilities weekly, and 
canteen services were provided each week 
for more than 126,000 men. 

War Camp Community Service provided 
Information and Travelers’ Aid Service in 
practically all cities which were used ex- 
tensively by service men investigating the 
resources of the strange communities to 
which they were sent. This service was 
used extensively, also, in helping relatives 
of soldiers coming to the communities to 
visit the men before leaving for France. 
It was helpful in investigating and listing 
rooming-house accommodations for rela- 
tives and also for service men themselves 
at those times when dormitory accommo- 
dations proved inadequate. War Camp 
Community Service also provided, where 
necessary, additional comfort stations, rest 
rooms and drinking fountains for the men 
and their relatives. 

Local War Community Service organized 
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socials, receptions, lawn parties, dances, 
automobile rides, smokers, athletic con- 
tests, and many other similar activities 
for the men. One important feature was 
the promotion of home hospitality through 
which program local citizens opened their 
homes to men in uniforms. Community 
singing was an important item in the War 
Camp Community Service program. The 
number of sings averaged nearly 3,000 a 
month with an average monthly attend- 
ance of 1,600,000. 

War Camp Community Service organized 
local sentiment and imfluence to protect 
service men from the evils of overcharging; 
provided services of teachers in French 
and other appropriate subjects and or- 
ganized special recreational activities for 
eonvalescent service men in the base hos- 
pitals and also orgamized special activities 
for nurses in cooperation with the Red 
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Cross. Nearly 100,000 convalescent soldiers 
a month were reached in this way. 

Special attention was given to the or- 
ganization of activities for girls in an ef- 
fort to develop wholesome comradship be- 
tween the men in service and the girls of 
the many strange communities to which 
they were sent. The plan involved the 
stimulating of existing groups interested 
in work for girls to enlarge their activities; 
the organization of activities and the fur- 
nishing of facilities needed where local 
resources were inadequate and the organi- 
zation of a special effort to reach those 
girls, of the localities who were not asso- 
ciated with any existing local groups so 
they could be affiliated with some agency 
or new opportunities provided for them. 

During the period of demobilization, the 
continuance of the War Camp Community 
Service program was of utmost importance 


Addresses of Members 


“Early Days” 
y , 


JOSEPH LEE, LL.D. 
President, National Recreation Association 


O* APRIL 12, 1906, the first organization 
meeting of the Playground Association 
of America was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
at Washington, D. C. Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick of New York was elected President 
of the organization, Dr. Henry S. Curtis 
was elected Secretary, and Seth T. Stew- 
art, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Some time prior to the Chicago Play 
Congress held in June, 1907, President 
Roosevelt had agreed to serve as Honorary 
President and Jacob Riis had agreed to 
serve as Honorary Vice President. The fact 
that Jacob Riis and President Roosevelt 
were willing to lend their influence helped 
greatly throughout the country. 


One of the organization meetings on 
April 12, 1906, was held at the White 
House. President Roosevelt spoke on play 
leadership urging that there be no undue 
limitation of the freedom of children. Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick also spoke at this 
meeting. Wallace Hatch, who served as 
“acting secretary” of the first meeting, re- 
ports that: “The Conference divided it- 
self nearly equally om the question ‘Shall 
there be organized a National Playground 
Association?’ The favorable vote (with a 
majority I believe of about five) has been 
justified so completely and so frequently 
that it seems impossible so many of our 
recreation leaders of that day could have 
doubted for a minute the wisdom of estab- 
lishing this new organization, limited in 
its activity to the simgle subject of ‘Rec- 
reation’.” 

The following principles were approved 
and announced in behalf of the new asso- 
ciation: 

That inasmuch as play under proper 
conditions is essential to the health and 
the physical, social amd moral well being 
of the child, playgrounds are a necessity 
for all children as much as schools. 

The playground system shall represent a 
plan which will provide a playground 
within a reasonable walking distance of 
every child. In order to secure this result 
it is necessary that this system shall be 
definitely planned to meet the needs of 
each section of the city. 


That while there is no inherent relation 
between spaces and children and the exact 
amount of space required cannot be de- 
termined, we affirm that the play space 
for each child should mot be less than 30 
square feet for each child in the school. 

Be It Resolved: That as playgrounds 
are a necessity to the well-being of chil- 
dren, they should be constructed on land 
owned by the city amd operated at the 
expense of the same. 


* * * the facts lead us to believe that 
no play system can be a model one unless 
provided with a play building. 

That the athletic field is essential to 
the well being of the older boys and young 
men and forms the strongest rival of the 
saloon and other evil influences of the 
community. 

The following individuals were present 
at the organization meeting held on April 
12, 1906: Sadie American, Mrs. Samuel 
Ammon, William H. Baldwin, Henry S. 
Curtis, Mary E. McDowell, Dr. Luther 


Mrs. Charles D. Lanier 


LEIS 


By JOSEPH 


because of the need for providing activity 
during the period of restless waiting. War 
Camp Community Service also took a 
leading part in the “welcome home” pro- 
grams of the various communities and 
furnished personnel help to the United 
States Employment Bureaus in their ef- 
forts to secure employment for men as 
they returned to théir home communities. 
The organization also cooperated with the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
particularly with that part of their pro- 
gram designed to secure appropriate em- 
ployment for men suffering from some 
form of disability. 

One of the major war problems in this 
country was the problem of reducing labor 
turnover in those centers producing war 
materials, and at the request of the Labor 
Department the organization developed 
special local recreational opportunities for 
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war workers, as the desire for recreation 
not available in many of these centers 
was a large factor in the labor turnover 
problem. . 

During 1919 the organization received 
definite expressions of appreciation from 
the War and Navy Departments for the 
work it had accomplished during the war 
period. On January 24, on Boston Come- 
mon, Mr. Joseph Lee received from the 
hands of General Edwards, Commander 
of the Northeastern Department, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal “for special meri- 
torious and conspicious service as Presi- 
dent of War Camp Community Service.” 
Generous expressions of appreciation were 
received from Secretary of War Newton D, 
Baker, Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, and Raymond B. Fosdick, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Training Cam 
Activities. - 
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I EISURE for everybody, a condition that we in America are now ap- 

4 proaching, is a new thing. under the sun—the most revolutionary 
thing that ever happened. It means the coming of something unheard 
of in all history—the opportunity for every man to live. : 

Man is a stranger in the modern world. An outdoor animal by nature, 
he is locked in factories and in crowded cities; an artist, a thinker, an 
inventor, he is tied in the fool-proof machine. It is seldom and only by 
great good fortune that he finds in our industrial world an outlet for his 


adventurous and creative spirit. 


We are all victims of disappointed in- 


stinct—homesick for something for which nature fashioned us which we 
have left behind, for something dreamed of that we have not attained. 


There is nothing new in this condition. Through all the centuries 
that history records, freedom to live has been a privilege of the very few. 
Ancient civilization, with its marvelous freeing of man’s soul in art and 
science, was built on slavery. Life in the Middle Ages was for the noble, 
to whom were reserved the arts of war and government and of the chase. 


Life-precluding toil was for the serf. 


Always, in organized society, the 


great mass has labored that the few might live: 


In modern times these conditions, 


legally speaking, have been 


changed; serfdom and slavery, in a political sense, have been abolished. 


But the thing itself—denial of the right to live—persists. 


been the monopoly of the very few. 


Life has still 


But now the incredible thing has happened. By great good fortune— 
by accident, so far as we are concerned, and not by our design—this gift 
is brought to us, the gift of universal-leisure, unprecedented since the fall 


of man. It is a magic gift. 


The goddess hands it to us with a smile, 


knowing its portentous possibilities for good or ill according to the use 


we make of it. 


Here is our chance—the most extraordinary ever granted 
to a nation—bearing the heaviest responsibility. 


We may employ it in 


revisiting, in the woods, and by the streams, and at the playing fields, 
the ancient sources of our strength, and may seek in the pursuit of 


beauty and of understanding, our great inheritance; 


or we may spend 


the gift in the frenzied seeking of sensation and in barren pleasures. 
We may choose the path of life or pass it by. 


Halsey Gulick, Wallace Hatch, Archibald 
Hill, Amalie Hofer, Mari Ruef Hofer, 
Beulah Kennard, Dr. George M. Kober, 
Commissioner H. S. MacFarland, Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, Myron T. Scudder, 
Seth T. Stewart, Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad, 
and Charles F. Weller. Other individuals 
active in the work of the Association dur- 
ing the first year according to the minutes 
were: Mrs. Tunis Bergen, Howard Brad- 
street, William Hamlin Childs, George W. 
Ehler, Joseph Lee, Mrs. Mary Simkhovitch, 
James G. Phelps Stokes, and Felix War- 
burg. 7 

Jacob Riis was very proud that his name 
was on the letterheads of the Association, 
side by side with the name of his intimate 
personal friend, President Theodore Roose- 
velt. Jacob Riis was always ready to do 
anything in his power to help the new 
organization. His bubbling enthusiasm 
and his deep and abiding faith in what 
play could do for his adopted country was 
an inspiration for all who came in con- 
tact with him. 


Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick took up his 
position as President of the Association 
with enthusiasm, displaying great energy 
and resourcefulness. Dr. Gulick’s per- 
sonal qualities were such, his ability as a 
speaker, his vividness of description at 
private interviews, his unfailing enthu- 
siasm, all were such that the new move- 
ment made a very great appeal to the 
country. Dr. Gulick himself in public ad- 
dresses carried the gospel of play to a: 
great many audiences. 

There is evidence that a very real serv- 
ice was rendered the new movement by 
its first secretary, Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
Dr. Curtis showed much originality in 
suggesting possible lines of activity. He 
gave considerable time to interviewing in- 
dividuals and explaining the possibilities 
of the new movement to them. He never 
wavered in his faith as to what the new 
movement might become. He gave gen- 
erously of his time to the problems of 
the new Association. 

The Association owes much to the charm 
and personality, the solid, faithful work, 
the energy and enthusiasm of Lee F. Han- 
mer, who served as the first field secre- 
tary. Mr. Hanmer traveled many thou- 
sands of miles over the country meeting 
with local groups and helping them with 
working out local problems. Fifteen years 
after the early trips of Mr. Hanmer, many 
communities were still showing the influ- 
ence of the early contact with him. 


Dr. Seth Thayer Stewart as a volunteer 
gave most generously of his time and his 
ability as editor of ““The Playground” for 
three years. He also served as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Stewart had great faith in 
the future of the national movement and 
was ever ready to help. » 

Among the thinkers of the early days in 
addition to Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis and Jane Addams, there 
stand out Olark W. Hetherington and 


George E. Johnson, both of whom have 
thought clearly amd deeply and shared in 
considerable measure in shaping the phi- 
losophy of the national recreation move- 
ment. On the early records of the Asso- 
ciation there are a number of references 
to Felix M. Warburg as chairman of the 
finance committee, as member of a com- 
mittee on play in institutions, as the most 
generous individual contributor to the As- 
sociation. 


The Playground Association of America 
owed much to the sympathetic and un- 
derstanding cooperation of the leaders of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. At the time 
of the Chicago Play Congress, Robert W. 
DeForest of the Russell Sage Foundation 
sent Lawrence Veiller to report on the pos- 
sibilities of the new movement. Mr. Veil- 
ler was particularly impressed with Dr. 
Gulick’s leadership and in his report to 
Mr. DeForest urged strongly that financial 
aid be given to the new movement. As a 
result of Mr. Veiller’s report and the fa- 
vorable consideration given to it by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Dr. Gulick was 
employed by the Foundation on full time 
and authorized to use part of his time to 
serve as President of the Playground As- 
sociation of America. 


Foundation leaders felt that the As- 
sociation should develop its own members 
and contributors and its own financial 
support. The Russell Sage Foundation 
agreed to underwrite the cost of a. brief 
financial campaign to secure’ support for 
the. Association. Mr. John M. Glenn, Di- 
rector of the Foundation, has stated that 
this is one of the best investments which 
the Foundation ever made. At the same 
time the Foundation contributed all of the 
time of Lee F. Hanmer from November, 
1907, until June, 1909, and much of the 
time of Luther Halsey Gulick from No- 
vember, 1907, until June, 1910. The records 
of the Association show that on Novem- 
ber 15, 1907, Lee F. Hanner was elected 
field secretary of the Association. 


The first annual Congress of the As- 
sociation was held in Chicago, Juné 20-22, 
1907. This meeting had a most unusual 
quality of vitality, freshness and enthu- 
siasm. Though the number of delegates 
attending was small, the spirit was such 
that a very unusual interest was given to 
the meeting. It is clear that the time was 
ripe for the new movement: that the 
country is greatly indebted to the individ- 
uals who had an active part in shaping 
the policies of this new Association and 
giving power to them. 

One cannot read the early history with- 


. out feeling that a very large number of 


individuals throughout the country were 
waiting and eager to respond to the leader- 
ship provided, and that, after all, the As- 
sociation has never been the work of one 
or two or three individuals, but has been 
the expression of something deep in the 
nature of America herself; that the early 
leaders helped to give conscious expres- 
sion to a movement for which many had 
been longing. 


The National Recreation 
Association and Leadership 


JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D. 
Of The New York Times 


WISH, first of all, sir, to join you in 
expressing appreciation of the presence 
of the President and of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Assistant Secretary of War. It 


' has been quite worth while, and we might 


go now, having had this expression. It is 
the first page in the new quarter of a 
century, and it is a golden page. 

I wish also to pay my homage to a mem- 
ber of this organization, Mr. Garrett. Ex- 
cept for Mr. Garrett, who provided a 
chair for me many years ago at Princeton 
University, { should not have the great 
pleasure and honor of sitting in the same 
Board with him. By reason of having 
that chair, I have had some opportunity 
to give some instruction—very little, I 
fear—to Mr. Mallery. I should like also 
to take some credit to myself for the 
presence here of Mr. Davison. I had some 
part in bringing his father into this Board, 
and you can know how proud I am to 
see the son here. I am not quite sure of 
the passage in the Psalms somewhere 
which says, “Instead of the fathers shall 
stand the sons and they shall be princes,” 
and we certainly have a prince in this 
young man. And it is a gratification to 
see young Mr. Warburg here sitting in 
the place of his father who had so great 
a part in the organization of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. John Galsworthy says in his intro- 
duction to his Forsyte Saga, ‘Men are in 
fact quite unable to control their own in- 
ventions. Tiiey at best develop adaptabil- 
ity to the new conditions which those in- 
ventions create.” 

The most perplexing of these new condi- 
tions brought to mankind by inventions, 
are those which have given great masses 
of men in civilized lands an increasing 
amount of leisure or free time. To in- 
sure minimum employment for all is the 
greatest economic problem which these 
conditions present, and to make the free 
time after such minimum emp.oyment a 
blessing to men, women and children is 
the greatest social problem of this cen- 
tury. 

Here is a cataiogue of these changes 
and of what is being attempted to meet 
the second: 

1. The progressive shortening of the 
weekly work period—with more free time 
daily, weekly, yearly and with increases in 
“week ends” and in vacations. 

2. The change in the nature of the daily 
work. Less labor on the farm, more work 
in the factory. Because of the spccializa- 
tion in the factory, with the repidiy ine 
creasing use of machinery, with the work- 
man doing a single thing over and over 
all day long, with less individual skill re- 
quired, less of the worker goes into his 
work and there is greater nervous tension 
and more need for recreational rclease. 

3. The decrease in the number of work- 
ers needed upon the farms—perhaps, ac- 
cording to A. E. Russell, only 20 per cent of 
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our population need to be on the farms 
now—the whole manner of living of a con- 
siderable fraction of the people is being 
changed and there is particular need for 
thought as to life and recreation values. 

4. The building up of towns and cities 
has meant less space per family indoor 
and less open space, sunshine outdoors. 

5. There has been a rapid growth in 
apartment houses, which, too, means a 
change in habits and surroundings of life. 

6. Steam heat, bath tubs, limousines, 
speed boats, electric ice boxes, and many 
other things formerly regarded as lux- 
uries have lessened the extent to which 
the modern family “roughs it.” Boys and 
girls often crave the opportunity to camp 
out without any modern luxuries. 

7. Daylight saving in our cities has made 
it easier for workers to take time for 
recreation. 

8. Luncheon clubs— Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions—give an opportunity for comrade- 
ship and recreation. 

9. There has been a great revival of in- 
terest in contact with nature, in exposing 
the body to the sunlight, in getting out 
to the woods and the streams, in going to 
the bathing beach. 

10. The purchase of summer homes by 
the well-to-do has made many of the 
water-fronts and old swimming holés no 
longer open to the public for swimming, 
fishing and skating. 

11. City and regional planning each year 
command greater interest. 

12. The building of more or less model 
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towns such as Radburn, Longview, demon- 
strates what planning can contribute to 
city-life values. 

13. The donation of land and buildings 
for recreation has become an important 
factor in increasing recreation opportun- 
ity. 

14. The gyowing alliance between play 
and education will ultimately have far- 
reaching effects. 

15. The automobile has changed recre- 
ation habits. The aeroplane is making 
airports necessary for pleasure as well as 
for commerce. The radio changes the 
home recreation habits. ; 

16. The modern mechanization of life 
creates a greater need for a recreation 
which develops the individual and makes 
him really care about people. i 

17. Because of the tremendouS power 
which is now being put into men’s hands 
not only mechanically but also in the way 
of control over the destinies of their fel- 
low men, there is greater need of sports- 
manship, need for recognition of the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship. 

18. Because all modern operations are 
so complicated and depend for their suc- 
cess upon the cooperation of so many in- 
dividuals, there is also need for men and 
women who have satisfaction in coopera~ 
tion, who through recreation have learned 
the meaning of team play. 

In my boyhood we were taught and we 
sang with zest the song “Work for the 
Night Is Coming,” which urged us to work 
through the morning hours and mid 
springing flowers, to work even through 
the sunny noon, and then on through the 
afternoon till “the last beam fadeth, fad- 
eth to shine no more.” The only sad line 
was that which spoke of the coming of 
night “when man works no more.” But 
now, even on the farm, there is not work 
enough to go around and there is on the 
other hand a dissipation of the free time 
that was once given to systematic produc- 
tive labor. The economists of the world 
are giving their attention to the first of 
these problems. The second one is not less 
important even though it has to do with 
the leisure periods. 

In an English labor paper I once saw 
the estimate which shocked me when I 
first read it; that we sleep, on the av- 
erage, 21 solid years of our lives, assuming 
that we live to seventy. The workingman 
spends 18 solid years doing his share (if 
he has a chance) of the world’s work. He 
spends 3 years in eating, 114 years in sick, 
and 2'% in washing, shaving and dress- 
ing. But he has after that something 
like 25 solid years of free time in which 
to make the most of himself as a man and 
to help his fellow men. 

Arnold Bennett, who died a few days 
ago, Once wrote a little book on how to 
live on 24 hours a day and mentioned es- 
pecially the free time that one had to 
cultivate one’s immortal sopl. They are 
fortunate who find that opportunity in 
their hours of necessary labor. For mil- 
lions it must be found (if they find it 
at all) in their free time—their hours of 
leisure. 


I began 20 years ago preaching the gos- 


pel of educating for the best use of leisure 
time. I thought that I was a voice crying 
in the wilderness, but I discovered after 
I had reached my own conclusion that 
Aristotle had reached the same conclusion 
somewhat more than 2,000 years ago. Only 
he went farther than I did. He said that 
it was the chief end of education. In- 
vention is doing its part in reducing men’s 
hours of labor. It remains for us to make 
the most of the hours of leisure, to pre- 
pare the new generations for their new 
freedom, the use of which “determines 
all.” And for this trained leadership is 
needed. A new profession is at last being 
developed to give guidance in the appli- 
cation of this Aristotelian principle—the 
creative and recreative use of leisure. 

“Leisure,” said Aristotle, “is the princi- 
ple which determines all.” Our word 
school comes from the Greek word for 
leisure. The recreation leader is a per- 
son who has gained such a knowledge of 
the activities which men and women like 
to follow in their leisure and has so mas- 
tered the skills involved that he is able 
to show the child the delightful paths 
before him that he may learn for him- 
self which paths are his paths, which paths 
bring him satisfaction. Then the play 
leader is ready to help the boy to develop 
the skill necessary for the complete en- 
joyment, for more or less complete self- 
expression at the chosen activity. 

Such leadership in games, in handcraft. 
in dancing, in singing, in swimming, in 
story acting, in learning about nature, in 
caring for pets—all such leadership is for 
freeing the child rather than for shutting 
him in. It is only by discipline in learn- 
ing the rules of the game that complete 
freedom in the game ean come. The play 
leader is not a policeman, not a nurse, 
not a supervisor, but ome who leads, who 
points the way, who shows how joy is to 
be found by mastering the game. Inter- 
ference from others is prevented—likewise 
attempting feats that are impossible. The 
path of childhood is made safe but not 
too safe for real and high adventure. 

In each activity leadership is different. 
At certain ages it is different. With 
adults often leadership means providing an 
attractive time and place and letting the 
group itself do the rest without interfer- 
ence from any other groups. 

Leadership in music is different from 
leadership in drama. ‘The contagious en- 
thusiasm of the nature study life is again 
something different. In all recreation ac- 
tivities the need is not for driving, direct- 
ing, supervising, but for leading—the come 
hither spirit, the lighting of the way. 

The Boston sandpits 1885-1887, worked 
out play leadership. Always the play move- 
ment in America has stood for play leader- 
ship—has been an educational movement 
Twefity-five years ago in 1906 there were 
but a few play leaders—we do not even 
know how many, but we do know they were 
found in only 41 cities and in some of 
those cities only in July and August. To- 


day 2,640 persons serve as play leaders 
and recreation workers—on full time. 
Many colleges give undergraduate 


courses in recreation andthe National 








Recreation Association has a Graduate 
School which develops about 40 students 


each year for positions as recreation execu- 


tives. 

The recreation movement has created 
something which did not exist before—ex- 
cept perhaps that certain Indian tribes 
had their Delight Makers—a group of peo- 
ple to help children be children in the 


fullest sense of the word, to get the most 
of joyful, heaithful childhood activity and 
to grow into the fullest and richest pos- 
sible manhood and womanhood. 

Of course there is much of knowledge 
and experience that goes into the plan- 
ning of gymnasiums, swimming pools, ath- 
letic fields, parks, bathing beaches, skating 
ponds if they were to be saitsfactory. Rec- 
reation leaders study to make themselves 
Masters of Arts of Recreational Living. 
We cannot know yet all that will come 
out of this new profession. 


A mere statement of what is included in 
local year-round recreation program shows 
the sweep of the movement in which this 
new profession is engaged. 

I. Community Recreation provides for 

all age groups: 

Small children. 
Boys. 

Girls 

Young Women. 
Young Men. 
Adult Women. 
Adult Men. 
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II. Community Recreation is a problem 
for all communities. 
Large cities. 
Small cities. 
Towns. 
Rural districts. 


III. Community Recreation provides for 
a@ broad program of activities: 
Physical recreation. 
Music. 
Drama. 
Arts and crafts. 
Nature activities. 
Educational and cultural recreation. 
Social recreation. 
Individual recreation. 
Citizenship activities. 
Home and family recreation. 
Church recreation. 


IV. Community Recreation strives for a 
number of definite objectives: 
Health. 
Safety. 
Character building. 
Education. 
Good citizenship. 
Happiness. 

V. Community Recreation strives to meet 
the need for recreation in all the 
different periods of free time: 

Pre-school period. 

School recess periods. 

After school and high school hours. 
School vacation time. 

Workers vacation periods. 

After work hours. 

Holidays. 

Half-holidays. 

Evenings. 

VI. Community Recreation uses existing 
facilities and secures additional 
needed facilities: 

Land— 
Playgrounds. 
Athletic fields. 
Parks—Municipal, County, State and 

Federal. 
Beaches. 
Woods and forests. 
Streets. 
Back yards. 
Vacant lots. 

Water Areas— 
Lakes. 

Rivers. 
Ponds. 

Buildings— 

Schoo! buildings. 

Libraries. 

Gymnasiums. 

Community houses. 

Auditoriums. 

Halls. 

Museums. 

Club buildings. 

Church buildings. 

Institutions— 

Prison. 
Feeble-minded. 
Reformatories. 
Insane. 
Orphan asylums. 
Hospitals. 
Homes. 

VII. Community Recreation is carried on 
with the active help and cooperation 
of many organized groups: 
Governmental and public bodies, 

municipal, county, State, Federal. 
School authorities and groups. 
Park authorities and groups. 
Church and religious organizations. 
Civic organizations. 
Social welfare agencies. 
Fraternal orders. ’ 
Commercial and industrial groups. 
Labor groups. 
Women’s organizations. 
Colored groups and organizations. 
Recreation organizations. 
Music, drama and arts groups. 
Neighborhood associations. 
Social clubs. 

VIII. The Community Recreation pro- 
gram provides many and varied 
physical activities: 

frack and field ath- Center ball. 
letics. Cage ball. 


Mass athletics. Field ball. 
Baseball. Hand ball. 


Tennis. 

Soccer. Cricket. 
Football. Lacrosse. 
Basketball -(men). Boxing. 
Nine court basket- Squash. 

ball (women). Swimming. 
Captain basketball Bowling. 

(women.) Golf. 
Hockey. Walking and hiking. 
{ndoor baseball. Ice skating. 
Playground ball. Roller skating. 
Newcomb. Rope jumping. 
Long ball. Coasting. 
Pin ball. Bicycling. 
End ball. Horseback riding. 
Punch ball. Boating and canoe- 
Relay ball. 


ing. 
Relay games. Camping. 
Active playground Fishing. 
games. Hunting. 
Free active play. 


Gymnastics. 
Volley ball. Calisthenics. 


IX. The Community Recreation move- 

ment provides dramatic activities: 

1, Elementary Forms of dramatic ex- 
pression leading to broader field of 

community drama: 

Charades. 
Storytelling. 
Story «cting. 
Drametic games. 

2. Pantomine. 


3. Drama principally for entertain- 
ments: 
Tragedies. 
Farces. 
Comedies. 
Minstrel shows. 
One-act and full-length plays. 
Drama tournaments. 
4. Folk play making—to promote 
American folk lore. 
5. Pageantry. 
6. Drama with educational motives: 
Thrift plays. 
Historical plays. 
Health plays. 
Mythological plays. 
Better English plays. 
Religious plays. 
‘ Americanization plays. 
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The Meaning of the Twenty-five Years—Trends 


OTTO T. MALLERY 
President, Philadelphia Playgrounds Association 


[HE play of the child of 1906 was tol- 
erated rather than encouraged. The 
child of 1931 finds his parents inter- 
ested in helping him with his play, and 
city government departments ready to co- 
operate with his parents with plans for 
backyard play equipment. As he goes to 
school he finds there play equipment and 
play leadership. Many times the teacher 
who has the gift of playing with her 
children is in greater demand and re- 
ceives more rapid advancement. This 
same 1931 child, as he goes out from 
school, finds athletic fields, bathing beaches 
and many other recreation facilities pro- 
vided for him by the city government. 
That which 1906 tolerated is now recog- 
nized and established as a municipal re- 
sponsibility. 

My own city of Philadelphia has 100 
more playgrounds and spends $500,000 
more per year for play and recreation 
than it did in 1906. 

Twenty-five years ago when a success- 
ful lawyer took an afternoon off to play 
golf he has been known to tell his secre- 
tary that he was in an important confer- 
ence. Today he openly glories that he 
has leisure and the common sense to use 
it. In 1906 a hobby was something to 
apologize for; today a man without a good 
hobby is considered as unfortunate as the 
man without a job. In 1906 a college boy, 
if he did not make the varsity team, re- 
signed himself to cheering the others. To- 
day the college boy who does not play 
some game himself is regarded as a “nut.” 
Once upon a time the college girl was 
known by her spectacles; now she is a 
pleasanter spectacle for other people’s 
eyes because of her zest for sports and 
bodily activity. 

We once had a small leisure class. To- 
day the leisure class has been abolished. 
It has been abolished by the democratic 
method of including everyone in it. More 
people have more leisure than in any other 
country or in any period of history. 

In spite of this encouraging progress in 
the use of leisure the average American 


xX. The Community Recreation move- 
ment provides music activities: 
Some music activities— 

Community singing. 
Community choruses. 
Community concerts and recitals. 
Public school music. 
Glee clubs. 
Orchestra and bands. 
Musical competition— 

Vocal. 

Instrumental. 


Music festivals— 
Toy symphonies. 
Ukulele playing. 
Harmonica playing. 
Easter music. 
Christmas music. 
Social music activities. 
Home music activities. 
Community opera. 
Congregational singing. 
Music in community celebrations. 
Music in theaters. 
Music memory contests. 
Music weeks. 
Oratories. 


XI. The Community Recreation move- 
ment provides creative, educational 
and cultural activities: 


Constructive manual activities— 
Sand-box play. 
Handcraft— 

Basketry and reed work. 
Pottery. 
Bead work. 
Carpentry. 
Toy making— 
Kites. 
Lanterns. 
Airplanes, etc. 
Paper work. 
Sewing, knitting, etc. 
Cooking and domestic science. 
Motion pictures. 
Gardening. 
Nature study. 
Debating. 
Forums. 
Public speaking. 
Writing. 


\« Literature, study and appreciation, 


citizen, of the richest nation in the world, 
does not yet lead the richest life within 
his grasp. Many of us use our newly re- 
ceived leisure as a child abuses a new 
doll; in frantic haste and eagerness we 
squeeze the stuffing out of it. Hurry is 
our national weakness. A sense of leisure- 
liness is our greatest need. The world’s 
greatest runner never hurries, and fin- 
ishes not only first but fresh. Freshness 
at the end of the shorter working day is 
now possible for millions whose former 
longer toil left no surplus energy. This 
is a reservoir of power for spiritual prog- 
ress. Surplus energy and time saved for 
fun and for doing what we like are the 
products of labor saving machinery and 
of applied science. 

Unemployment and an empty mind 
have consequences almost as bad as un- 
employment and an empty stomach. In 
Philadelphia the Playgrounds Association 
has cooperated with the unemployment 
relief committee and has given recreation 
opportunities to every homeless unem- 
ployed man. Humor and fun proved a 
restorative of courage and morale. Ten 
thousand individuals used these facilities 
an average of 30 times a day during the 
Winter. Activities ranged from checkers 
to boxing and from reading to paddle 
hockey. Home talent from among the 
men at the Shelter for the Homeless put 
on a minstrel or vaudeville stunts nearly 
every evening. The unemployed enter- 
tained the unemployed. Recreation to 
keep a man from losing his nerve and his 
self-respect was not thought of 25 years 
ago. 

This meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Recreation Association 
with the President and his advisors at the 
White House is a milestone from which 
further progress will be measured. When 
our successors meet in the White House 
in 1956 may America have so learned to 
usé its lesure that the greatest compli- 
ment a world traveler can pay a citizen 
of any country will be: “He enjoys life 
as much as an American.” 


Music. 

Drama. 

Art— 
Community art exhibits. 
Painting. 
Plastic art. 
Rhythmic art. 
Photography. 

XII. The Community Recreation move- 
ment provides activities designed to 
promote good citizenship: 

Holiday celebrations. 

Festivals. 

Folk dancing, plays, stories, etc. 

Historical pageants. 

Citizenship classes. 

Participation of immigrant groups and 
individuals in normal community 
activities. 

Building strong native citizenship 
through service to and participa- 
tion in community-wide program. 

Linguistic activities— 

Reading. 
Debating. 
Literature. 
Writing. 
Forums. 

Public speaking. 

Dramatic activities. 

Music activities. 

Educational activities. 

XIII. The Community Recreation pro- 
gram provides social recreation ac- 
tivities: . 

Wholesome mixed gatherings in— 
Church, 

Schooi. 
Settlement. 
Community house. 
Club. 

Home, etc. 

Neighborhood and group picnics and 
outings. 

Social] dramatic activities. 

Social games. 

Social music activities. 

Community celebrations. 

Holiday and special play celebrations. 

Hobby clubs, 

Reunions, 

Parties. 

Fun nights. 


——_—_—_—_——»p 


The Story in Figures 


OTTO T. MALLERY 


Ts number of children’s playgrounds 
has increased from 836 in 1907 to 
7,681 in 1929; the number of cities main- 
taining children’s playgrounds under 
leadership has increased from 41 in 1906 
to 763 in 1929; the number providing some 
phase of community recreation has in- 
creased from 41 in 1906 to 945 in 1929. 


From 1909 to 1929 the number of em- 
ployed recreation workers increased from 
3,764 to 22,920 and year-round workers 
have increased from 643 in 1910 to 2,640 in 
1929. 


Play and recreation service in 62 cities 
in 1909 was supported from municipal 
funds and in ‘629 cities in 1929; in 1929 
about 84 per cent of the total expenditures 
came from public funds, 12 per cent from 
fees and charges and only 4 per cent from 
private sources. 

The total expenditures reported for 
community recreation increased from 
$904,102 in 1907 to $33,539,805.79 in 1929. 

In 1892 only 100 cities were known to 
have made provision for municipal parks; 
in 1902 the number of cities had increased 
to 796 and in 1926 the number had in- 
creased to approximately 1,680 cities, with 
a total provision of nearly 250,000 acres 
of parks and recreation spaces. 

Membership in the National Recreation 
Association has increased from 189 mem- 
bers at the end of the first year to 14,538 
members for 1930. 

In 1907 the Association had one field 
worker and today has 30 field workers. 

The annual income of the National Rec- 
reation Association has increased from 
$2,164.50 for the first year to $427,180 for 
1930. 

The groups and local organizations 
which the national recreation movement 
serves, it is estimated, expend not less 
than $200,000,000 a year. 

+ + + 


The Services of the 
National Recreation 
Movement 


JOSEPH LEE, LL.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


ye 25 years the Association has worked 
to secure recreation opportunity for 
all individuals of whatever age, sex, creed, 
or color in communities large and small 
throughout the 12 months of the year. As 
the work grew the Association faced de- 
mands for specialized help with reference 
to various phases of recreation. Accord- 
ingly new bureaus were added from time 
to time but this does not mean that the 
Association’s regular workers had not, be- 
fore that date, been carrying on the same 
kind of work to a certain extent as a part 
of their regular duties. Then, too, the es- 
tablishment of a special service bureau is 
often delayed until a special gift is se- 
cured or the total of eontributions in- 
creased. Several special services were 
started in connection with the war work 
of the Association and continued after the 
war because of the enlarged local pro- 
grams which resulted from the intensive 
war recreation serviee of localities. 


Corespondence and consultation serv- 
ice, 1906. 

Publications, 1907. 

Recreation (The Playground) 
magazine, April, 1907. 

Recreation Congress, June, 1907. 


Field service (with fleld secretary con- 
tributed), Nov., 1907. 


Employment of financial secretary, Nov., 
907. 


monthly 


Year Book (for the year 1907), 1908. 


Full time secretary (paid with associa- 
tion’s own funds), began work Sept. 1, 
1909. 


Field secretary (paid with Association’s 
own funds), Dec. 1, 1910. 


Service to normal schools, colleges and 
universities (Professor Clark W. Hether- 
ington), 1910-1911. 


Physical fitness tests (boys, 1912; girls, 
1915), 1912. 


War work started for the War Depart- 
ment, May, 1917. 


Short term intensive recreation train- 
ing institutes, 1917. 


Drama service, 1917. 


Women’s and girl’s athletics and rece 
reation, 1917. 


Music service, 1918. 


wa recreation and games institutes, 
18. 


atonal physical education service, 


_Publicity service to localities, to maga- 
zines, newspapers and conventions, 1919. 


Camp study, April 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 
1924. 


Vacation service bureau, June 1, 1924, to 
May 31, 1928. 

Park study and service, January, 1925. 
ereeniign with other organizations, 


National recreation school, 1926. 
es recreation training institutes, 


Katherine F. Barker Memorial field 
secretary on athletics and recreation for 
women and girls, 1928. 

William E. Harmon Memorial field sec- 
ay on service to real estate subdividers, 
1928. 

Music service to small towns, March 1, 
1928, to June 30, 1930. 

Francis J. Torrance Memorial field sec- 
retary for play in institutions, 1930. 


School recreation study and service, 
1931, 
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The National Recrea- 
tion Association— 


Its Service to Federal, State 
And Local Governments, 
And Its Need for Greater 

Financial Support 


GUSTAVUS T. KIRBY, 
Treasurer, National Recreation Association 


URING the first year of the Play- 

ground Association (now National 
Recreation Association) it spent $1,687.02. 
During its first five years its expenditures 
averaged $16,000 a year. In 1930 the Na- 
tional Recreation Association spent $406,- 
624.77. During the past five years its ex- 
penditures averaged $400,000. The growth 
of these expenditures was not alone or 
even so much to the end that the de- 
mands of individuals and private organi- 
zations should be met, but that the re- 
quests of national, State and municipal 
governments for advice, direction, organi- 
zation and cooperation should be complied 
with. 

The Association has given service to 
the War, Navy, Labor, Education and 
Agricuitural Departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Through its National Physical Education 
service the Association is cooperating 
with 35 State departments of education 
in the development of statewide physical 
education programs in the public schools. 

In cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and 39 State 
agricultural extension departments, the 
Association has provided training and 
rural recreation leadership through the 
conduct of 323 institutes, with a total en- 
rollment of 22,710 leaders. 

‘ The Association is giving productive per- 
sonal service of field workers for more 
than 400 local and municipal governments. 
In the past several hundred additional 
localities have been helped in their ef- 
forts to work out public playground and 
recreation systems and activities. 

The Association has been extensively 
used by the American Legion, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
various other agencies, including the Har- 
mon Foundation. 

The Association needs more contribu- 
tions. It needs more contributors. But 
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more especially does it need a founda- 
tion, to the end that the income or prin- 
Cipal therefrom can be spent for the gen- 
eral purposes of the association, and it 
can thereby the better fulfill the desires 
of governmental agencies and the de- 
mands of those of all ages for the build- 
ing of health and happiness and charac- 
ter through play and recreation. Or it 
will be able to use such income or principal 
for some specific purpose, as with the 
Katherine F. Barker Memorial Fund, 
provided by Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, 
which supports a field secretary for ath- 
letics and recreation for women and girls, 
or the Francis J. Torrance Memorial Fund 
given by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance, which 
supports a field secretary for play in 
orphan asylums, in homes for the aged, 
and in similar institutions. 





The National Recreation Association 
and Music and Drama 


FREDERICK S. TITSWORTH, 
New York City 


A COMMUNITY chorus never sings 
off the key. You and I may be above 
or below the correct pitch and alone we 
may not be able to make a tuneful sound 


but our feeble and discordant efforts are 
absorbed in the mighty tone of the mass, 
so that each one makes a necessary con- 
tribution to the melodious harmony of 
the whole. 

No other act known to man is more 
efficient in securing entire unity of 
thought, word and deed in a group. Si- 
lence is depressing; melody is uplifting. 
A singing mass meeting is happier and 
more inspirational than a solemn assem- 
biy. The frenzy of a mob is quickly un- 
leashed by songs of hate and destruction 
to acts of violence. As the vibrating sun’s 
rays are food for the body, so music, which 
is only a different form of vibration, is 
food for the soul. The psychology of,the 
old time folk songs is now fully recognized 
throughout the country and the recently 
enlarged provision for music in schools, 
homes, and community gives promise of a 
rich development of amateur music among 
the people. 

To foster and direct this fine agent for 
community recreation for more than 12 
years the Association has maintained a 
music service with two purposes in mind. 
First, to provide for recreation leaders and 
music workers a means of sharing their 
ideas and experiences in developing music 
activities in their respective communities. 
Secondly, through various methods to aid 
in arousing desire for more and better 
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music in community groups. A little more 
than two years ago the Association, realiz- 
ing the tremendous growth in popular in- 
terest in music and in ways and means 
of gaining musical enjoyment, felt the 
need of studying intensively the present 
trends and possibilities with regard to 
leisure time uses of music, especially 
through actual singing and playing. 

The realization resulted in the national 
music study, recently completed by the 
Association and now being written for 
publication. The study was made, 
through direct observation and inquiry in 
97 cities, of all kinds of endeavor put 
forth by groups of people of all ages and 
conditions to make or listen to music for 
the love of it in homes, churches, schools, 
playgrounds, and community centers. An 
unparalleled wealth of material on all 
phases of amateur music has been gath- 
ered so that the Association’s music de- 
partment, under the direction of Mr. A. 
D. Zanzig, is now in a position to render a 
tremendously effective service. This has 
been proven by the demands now being 
made upon it, even before the final results 
of the study are being published. 

Among the types of service are these: 

Mr. Zanzig is in charge of the music 
phases of the work of President Hoover's 
Committee on Social Trends. 


He is a member of the National Re- 
search Council of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference—the group having 
the largest influence on the musical policy 
of the schools of the Nation. 


He is music editor for the American 
Magazine of Art. 

He is advising various national organiza- 
tions on their music programs for camps, 
clubs, museums, settlements. 

He is on the advisory board of the music 
appreciation hour of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

He is also a member of the advisory 
committee of the American School of the 
Air, Columbia Broadcasting System. 

He is scheduled to visit and advise seven 
of the leading universities this year with 
reference to their music training. 

He is in constant demand for addresses 
before bodies concerned with music. 

He conducts music surveys and trains 
workers in iocal institutes. 


There is not time for more detail, but 
the Association has reason to be proud of 
the contribution being made to the music 
life of the Nation. As it is with music so 
it is with dramatic expression. The cre- 
ative impulse is ever present and we have 
never lost the urge we had as children to 
express ourselves through acting the lives 
of others. We still like to dress up in cos- 
tumes and shcw what we would do if we 
were kings and queens, princes or vaga- 
bonds, soldiers, sailors, merchants or 
thieves. 

Drama has tremendously increased in 
popularity since 1906. The desire to have 
a part in amateur dramatic performances 
grows more general each year. Dramatic 
activities have proved their educational 
and social and satisfaction-giving values. 
Here players completely lose themselves 
and cooperate with others. “The play’s 
the thing.” Schools, churches, clubs, all 
kinds of groups have made drama part of 
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Work for Girls and 


Women 


CATHERINE B. HICKOX 
Michigan City, Ind. 


(Presented by Mrs. Edward W. Biddle) 


ro many years a program of athletics 

has been recognized and accepted as 
an important factor in the life of boys. 
Through well administered plans for 
games and sports, an athletic tradition 
for boys has been gradually built up. 

But the history of athletics for girls has 
been quite different. Until recent years 
their recreation programs have been more 
or less haphazard. 

Fathers and mothers, concerned for the 
activities of their sons, did not seem to 
think that their daughters needed to have 
recreational activities provided for outside 
the home. Even now provision for recre- 
ation for girls is much less adequate than 
for boys. Then, too, there has been little 
apprecietion of the structural and func- 
tional difference between boys and girls, 
with the result that the girls’ program has 
been too largely an imitation of the ac- 
tivities and rules obtaining in the pro- 
gram for boys. Girls have accordingly 
been forced beyond their strength and 
physical ability. Those who have excelled 
in certain sports have been exploited. 
“Star” teams have been developed which 
have been used in many instances for ad- 
vertising purposes for a particular group 
or community. High school girls as well 
as employed girls have been the victims 
of this system. That which should be 
play for the girl has often been made 
hard grinding work and the spontaneous 
joy which should accompany play has 
been lost in the necessity for completing 
long schedules and traveling great dis- 
tances. 

In the development of these star teams 
and the emphasis of individual accom- 
plishments, the social values which should 
have accrued to the girl have been neg- 
lected, and in the desire to develop cham- 
pionship teams the needs of the average 
girl have been forgotten. The great ma- 
jority of young women have not been 
given the opportunity to enjoy well- 
rounded programs in recreation. 

Then, too, there is a woeful lack of well- 
trained leaders who understand girls as 

ll as the principles of athletics as ap- 
plied to the girl. With the rapid increase 
of interest in recreation manifested by 
young girls it is of the utmost importan 
that the leaders in recreation departments 
should have adequate knowledge of the 
best that is being developed for girls’ and 
women’s recreation. 

It is because I believe so fundamentally 
in the girl’s right to a well balanced pro- 
gram of athletics, adapted to her needs 
and designed to provide her with a maxi- 
mum of enjoyment and benefit, that I am 
doing what I can to help in this particular 
part of the work of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. 





their program. They seek help as to what 
plays to give. Their leaders want to at- 
tend dramatic institutes to learn how to 
do better. The National Recreation Asso- 
ciation does much in training volunteer 
dramatic leaders who return to their own 
groups and help in putting on better 
plays. 

In one year 1,500 persons from rural 
districts in 14 States were helped through 
short dramatic institutes. The drama 
service of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion receives about 7,000 letters every year, 
or on an average of over 20 letters a day, 
asking for help on many and varied prob- 
lems. Nothing can take the place of 
drama in a recreation program. Through 
bulletins, play lists, personal conferences, 
training institutes, the National Recrea- 
tion Association does what it can to help 
drama fulfill its place in recreation life. 

The Good Book tells us we were all born 
in God’s own image. He has implanted 
in each of us the ability to achieve our 
highest development and greater happi- 
ness through the use of His mighty and 
wonderful power of creation. To foster 
and develop all the fine creative impulses 
of man our Association strives always, 





The Field Work of the 
National Recreation 


Association 


J. C. WALSH 
New York City 


I HEARD Mr. Lee say a few moments 

ago that some people whose names I 
don’t recollect are the custodians of the 
philosophy of this thing. I have got a 
certain amount of philosophy of it from 
Mr. Lee. Dr. Finley sort of divides the 


credit between himself and Aristotle. But 
the best words I have got out of it came 
from Philadelphia, which is always a help, 
to explain to me the importance of Mr. 
Mallery and Mrs. Biddle. Agnes Replier 
down there wrote that work is discipline 
and leisure is life, and it seems to me that 
tells the whole story. Secretary Wilbur 
pretty nearly told it again this morning. 
because I think if we saw into the mind 
of that boy that he talked about, the boy 
would have said, “School is spinach and 
vacation is the stuff.” 

All that and the working out of it was 
clear to those who founded this society. 
I thought it had been clear from the be- 
ginning, and of course it must have been, 
but it wasn’t as clear as I thought it had 
been because as late in 1909 Mr. Lee was 
doubtful about the desirability of em- 
ploying field workers. That is the worst 
thing I have heard about Mr. Lee, be- 
cause he knew why this movement was 
on foot, he knew how it had to be pro- 
moted, he knew that cities had robbed 
the children of the places where they 
could play and that people in the cities 
must be induced to give it back. He knew, 
therefore, both the why and the how, and 
he knew also that the people who must be 
told why and who must do it, how it must 
be done, weren’t coming in by excursion 
trains to New York to the head office but 
that they must nevertheless be reached. 
Somebody must find out who they were, 
somebody must go and see them and tell 
them what was needed to be done. 

My feeling about the rest of the work 
is that when the field worker had found 
the people who could do the things if they 
would, all the job that was assigned to him 
was to get other people to do what he 
wanted done because they wanted to do 
it, and if that isn’t a large order, I rec- 
ommend anybody who doesn’t think it is 
to try it some time. The success of the 
field worker depended, therefore, upon his 
finding a group like this, getting them to 
see things as he saw them, and then in- 
ducing them to risk their political future, 
as was very often the case, upon finding 
the moneys necessary, and often millions 
were needed to do the things that had to 
be done. 

And there the field worker, whatever 
variety he might find in human nature, 
invariably found this, that when you ask 
a person in public position to endanger 
his situation, wherever it may be that he 
lived, spiritually he is from Missouri. The 
life of the field worker is one continuous 
contest against that state of mind which 
is described as being from Missouri. Nev- 
ertheless, with that general condition, the 
field worker won. If he hadn't won, we 
wouldn't be here, and there wouldn't be 
more than $33,000,000 expended annually 
in the kind of work that this Association 
was organized to set going. 

I think that the people who have done 
that are more important in the Association 
than anybofy who is here this morning. 
The work is still going on. Every place 
where there is a playground, every place 
where there # a recreation movement of 
any sort, human nature still manifests 
itself with its imperfactions, and someone 
still has to iron out the wrinkles. That is 
the job of the field worker, and the field 
worker is doing it well. I think the field 
workers are at least to be rated in the 
ranks of the highest grade of diplomats. 
We have some of the best of them. I 
think we ought to be very grateful to them 
for doing the work that they have done 
and of spreading this gospel, if I may call 
it a gospel, to the farthest ends of the 
continent at least. 

Mr. Lee: I want to say I am more than 
a thorough convert to the field secretary. 
I think my idea, way back when I had 
my doubts, was that you could cure people 
by having the right prescriptions. I didn’t 
see the necessity of a doctor. I thought 
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they would get the prescription if we 
wrote it well enough, lived it enough; that 
they would see what was wanted. But of 
course every possible variety of human 
situation had to be met which no human 
being could foresee, and to get people to 
listen to something about which you don’t 
know isn’t so very easy at that. 

At the time of the Grand Rapids meet- 
ing, which was quite a while ago—1916— 
I was asked to make a speech at the 
breakfast the morning after when every- 
body was starting for the train. I made 
a record speech. It was addressed to the 
field workers. I said, “Go forth and do 
the impossible as heretofore.” 


> * 
The National Recrea- 
tion Association and 
Industry 


HON. AUSTIN E. GRIFFITHS 
Seattle, Wash. 


WANT to express my own profound 

thankfulness to the President of the 
United States for his cordial words to us 
this morning and the very obvious, deep 
conviction on his part in the purpose and 
usefulness of our organization. 


Public recreation in America has been 
fostered for the sake of its intrinsic values 
and its benefits to health and good citizen- 
ship, but it can not be ignored that it has 
been an important stimulus to business. 

The effect of recreational developments, 
particularly parks, on real estate values is 
one of the most fascinating phases of civic 
growth. The enhancement of values of 
properties near or adjacent to Central 
Park, New York City, was more than equal 
to the entire cost. In the Minneapolis 
Park report of 1925 it is stated that “the 
total investment of some $15,000,000 un- 
der the direction of the park board over a 
period of 42 years has produced an in- 
crease in property values several times the 
total expenditure, so that the park sys- 
tem of Minneapolis has, in effect, cost the 
city nothing.” 

Another illustration of enhancement of 
real estate values from recreation devel- 
opments is seen in the fact that hundreds 
of real estate subdivisions have recreation 
areas set aside in perpetuity for the use 
of those who buy lots. An outstanding 
example is that of Nassau Shores, Long 
Island, where, in a subdivision of 550 
acres, a 50-acre golf course, tennis courts, 
children’s playground and bathing beach 
were thus dedicated to the public. This 
is not a philanthropy, but a straight busi- 
ness proposition, as the price of the land 
set aside is simply added to the selling 
price of the other lots in the subdivision. 

Another aspect of the economic value 
of recreation has been pointed out on more 
than one occasion by Mr. William Butter- 
worth. He has shown that all other 
things being equal, such as shipping fa- 
cilities and manufacturing conditions, the 
community which is well supplied with 
recreational opportunities has the advan- 
tage over others in competing for factor- 
ries and residents. An advertisement 
placed by the Baltimore Sun in the mag- 
azine, Editor and Publisher, 1929, provides 
an illuminating illustration of this fact. 
The advertisement ran as follows: 

“Thirty-seven new industries, with total 
plant value of $26,826,000, have come to 
Baltimore in the past year. More plants 
are coming. Baltimore, always a great 
industrial and shipping center, is steadily 
growing. 

“The reason is simple. Baltimore is a 
pleasant place to live in. And largely be- 
cause of the opportunities it offers for 
play. There are 21 golf courses at hand. 
For every golf course there are hundreds 
of other play facilities. All of which 
makes Baltimore a great home city.” 

Finally, but not of least importance, is 
the element of the morale building value 
of recreation for industry. A survey of 
the attitude of industrial executives in 
Kenosha, Wisc., several years ago, re- 
vealed agreement that industry is bene- 
fited by community recreation through 
larger production, better cooperation and 
finer spirit among employes. Some, to be 
sure, viewed plant recreation with distrust, 
feeling that employes disliked paternalism. 
They all felt, however, that industry was 
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responsible for recreation progrdms sup- 
plied employes either direct or through 
municipal departments. 

Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways, in a public 
address at Atlantic City last year, told 
how he had fostered golf in two enter- 
prises composed of groups which were 
competing with each other. “I found,” he 
stated, “that those who had looked upon 
each other with a certain degree of dis- 
like came to look upon themselves as 





good sportsmen playing the game. It is 
an axiom, I think, that those who play 
—e agreeably work together agree- 
ably.” 

In conclusion may I say that while the 
first playgrounds were undertaken as a 
charitable enterprise, the broad recreation 
movement of which they were the fore- 
runners is now on such an important civic 
basis that it has become a necessary ad- 
junct not only to community life but also 
to the business life of the country. 





Land 


HONORABLE F. TRUBEE DAVISON 
Assistant Secretary of War 


postic ownership of land takes on a 

new meaning when it is seen as land 
on which generation after generation of 
laughing, happy children through their 
play develop the strength and fiber of 
body, mind and soul, that makes them 
whole, complete, human beings. 


When a man loses altogether feeling for 
the soil, to that extent strength has gone 
out from him. It is therefore of the great- 
est importance that our children in our 
cities have land which is theirs, on which 
they can walk and run, into which they 
can dig their fingers. Playgrounds and 
gardens every child should know. 


William E. Harmon sat on a bench in a 
London park and there learned that more 
than 900 years before a man had given 
that park to the children and the people 
of London. As he thought of all the 
years since, of all the generations of chil- 
dren since who had enjoyed it and per- 
haps occasionally had thought of the do- 
nor, he became deeply interested in seeing 
land for playgrounds set aside in Amer- 
ica, and before his death, he himself gave 
more than 100 such play centers. 


Many playgrounds have been donated, 


but now, in part as a result of Mr. Har- 
mon’s efforts, it is commonly recognized 
by subdividers that playgrounds in new 


subdivisions are a good business invest- 
ment, just as important as streets. 

City planning and regional planning 
take parts and playgrounds for granted 
as fundamental. County parks, city parks 
outside the city, picnic grounds, bathing 
beaches—much land now belongs to all 
the people, not for business but for recre- 
ation. In the early pioneer days there 
was no neea to reserve places for swim- 
ming, for skating, for fishing, for base- 
ball, for children’s gardens, for camp- 
ing, for picnicking. With the growth of 
population, however, with the development 
of cities, the saving of land nearby inside 
our cities, the saving of land in our moun- 
tain regions, woods and streams, has be- 
come a recreation necessity. 

With the passing of centuries it is 
doubtful whether land will ever be cheaper 
than it is now. The land area of the State 
of Texas is greater than the land area of 
the whole of Germany. The population 
of Texas today is only a small fraction of 
the present population of Germany, but 
who can say what will be the park and 
playground needs of the great future pop- 
ulation that is to be. 

We can rejoice that the number of cities 
and towns with playgrounds has grown 
to over 1,000 and that the number of play 
areas in our cities is 13,397. 





National Recreation Association and Research 


ROBERT LASSITER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WE LIVE in an age of research. Each 
year tremendous sums are set free 


for research. Yearly expenditures from 


endowments for research increase. If there 


is any subject which it is important for 
men to know about, it is recreational liv- 
ing? what activities have been found really 
to give permanent satisfaction. 


In the course of the daily work of the 
recreation departments of our American 
cities, and in connection with the regular 
work of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, as research specialists have pointed 
out, there is much material which ought to 
be put together, analyzed, followed up, 
and made available for colleges and uni- 
versities and for all who are interested in 
human welfare. Important as is research 
for college and universities, it is probably 


omy needed in the national recreation 
eld. 

There is gain in having research carried 
on by persons with experience in the rec- 
reation field, provided they possess also 
natural research capacity. 

Robert S. Lynde, of the Social Science 
Research Council, has stated that leisure 
time is one of the fields in which there is 
much research which might well be tar- 
ried on. There are broad general ques- 
tions of human recreation needs, large 
questions of policies, and then there are a 
host of practical questions which are wait- 
ing for study. At least there is need for 
bringing together facts which will give the 
basis for answer of many of the more im- 
portant recreation questions which are 
being more and more insistently asked. 





The Next Twenty-five Years 


HONORABLE JOHN G. WINANT 
Governor of New Hampshire 


HEN the recreation leaders of 25 
years ago met in the White House in 
April, 1906, they could not foresee just 
what the future would be. Neither can 
we. They knew that in what developed in 
America in the 21 years since the heaps of 
sand were dumped in the yards of the 
Parmenter Street Chapel in Boston in 
1885, there was real power; that there 
was need for exchanging ideas, for think- 
ing together, for studying together, for 
having a cooperative national movement. 
Their faith has been justified. The aver- 
age growth per year in the number of 
cities starting playgrounds since the asso- 
ciation was established has been as great 
for an 18-month period as for the entire 
20-year period preceding. But, of course 
more important has been the question of 
growth in quality, in power, increase in 
depth. 
During the last 25 years the automobile, 
the radio, the aeroplane, the rapid growth 


of cities, the great increase in national 
wealth, the World War, have all brought 
changes. During the next period we can 
expect tremendous further development of 
the aeroplane. Probably television will be- 
come as established as the radio is now. 
We shall be able, no doubt, to sit in our 
homes and see plays and speakers miles 
away, as well as hear them. Undoubtedly 
the rapid increase in county parks, State 
parks and other outlying parks will con- 
tiflue. The increased use of the automo- 
bile and the coming rrore general use of 
the the aeroplane will increase the de- 
mand for wilderness area parks away from 
our cities. The demand for fishing, for 
access to woods and streams increases 
constantly. Each year sees a tremendous 
growth in the number of persons going to 
certain of these outlying parks for recrea- 
tion. 

It is possible that as a result of the 
radio and television the home as a-center 


for family and neighborhood recreation 
may have almost a rebirth. 

The careful training of children for the 
recreational use of leisure will progres- 
sively, generation by generation, affect not 
only the social life, but the music, the 
drama, the art and the sport of the entire 
Nation. A new culture may come, if there 
can be full freedom for creative use of the 
spare time of the Nation. Increase in 
leisure may mean a more hurried rushing 
to and fro or it may mean a poise, a 
balance, a moderation, a more leisurely 
attitude toward life. As a general level of 
an entire people in their use of music is 
raised, the next generation can go on from 
the point where the last left off. In other 
fields equally the evolution of an entire 
people inf their recreation capacity can 
take place from generation to generation. 

Probably before another 10 years has 
passed the modern housing movement 
will become even more an ally of the rec- 
reation movement and will see to it that 
modern homes have more sunlight, fresh 
air and adjoining play space for the chil- 
dren. 

City, county, regional, State and Na- 
tional recreation planning will surely have 
@ large place before another 25-year pe- 
riod has passed. There is increasing under- 
standing that machines and inventions 
have their greatest value as they and their 
entire system are made to contribute to 
the appreciation and enjoyment of life. 

The National Recreation Association 
cannot foresee what will be the demands 
upon it during the next 10 years, let alone 
the next 25, but we do know that the 
association deals with one of the great 
fundamental human problems—that we 
must strive to give it the assured resources 
over the next 25 years which will enable 
it to set the best minds in America free to 
think, to study, to work to help the Amer- 
ican people to place and keep its recrea- 
tion life on the highest possible plane. 

(Prepared for the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary meeting.) 


+ + + 


Community 
Recreation Buildings 


Prepared for the Anniversary Meeting by 
Cc. S. WESTON 


Scranton, Pa. 


4 building in a com- 
- munity home. In large cities it serves 
as a rallying point for the social and rec- 
reational life of the neghborhood and in 
the smaller industrial cities and in the 
rural districts it serves the entire com- 
munity. 

The recreation building has been a log- 
ical result of the need for an indoor rec- 
reation center which would serve all ages 
and all groups for all types of recreation 
activities without regard to sex or creed. 
The recreation building is a center where 
the whole family can find an opportunity 
for recreation activity. 

The Chicago South Park recreation 
buildings opened to the public in 1905 


gave great impetus to the community 
building movement. Again, after the 
World War, many recreation buildings 


were constructed as war memorials. A 
number of States passed special legisla- 
tion permitting communities to erect spe- 
cial recreation buildings from tax funds. 
This legislation was followed by a wave 
of building programs, particularly in 
small communities which had no other 
existing indoor recreation facilities or 
community gathering places. Many of our 
community buildings have been donated 
by pas spirited citizens. 

Co unity recreation buildings provide 
for a varying program of activities. Many 
have gymnasiums and auditoriums or 
combination gymnasiums and auditoriums 
with opportunity for many physical and 
social activities such as basketball, indoor 
baseball, volley ball, some calisthenics 
reaching both men and women and such 
social activities as dancing, entertain- 
ments, father and son banquets. Audi- 
toriums, and gymnasiums also where they 
are equipped as auditoriums as well, pro- 
vide opportunity for motion pictures, am- 
ateur dramatics, forums and civic meet- 
ings of community-wide interest, band 
concerts, glee club recitals and other mu- 
sic activities. Reception rooms and social 
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halls provide opportunity for general so- 
cial halls provide opportunity for general 
social life, club rooms furnish opportuni- 
ties for special groups to participate in 
various art activities, handcrafts, literary, 
civic and other special club work. There 
is practically no recreation activity which 
is not being provided through the facilities 
of the different recreation buildings 
throughout the country. They provide 
also for meeting places for neighborhood 
and community organizations such as 
Boy Scouts, American Legion, Girl Scouts, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, neighborhood associations. 

Recreation buildings were included in 
the recreation Year Book of the National 
Recreation Association for the first time 
in 1915 when 56 cities reported 148 build- 
ings. The latest figures available are 
those for 1929 when 214 cities reported 
678 community houses and recreation 
buildings. 

Paralleling the growth of the com- 
munity building movement has been the 
increased use of school buildings for in- 
door recreation activities. In 1913, 74 cit- 
ies reported 368 such centers and in 1929, 
255 cities reported 2,341 recreation centers 
other than separate recreation buildings. 

A careful analysis of the attendance fig- 
ures received from about half of the cities 
reporting recreation buildings and indoor 
recreation centers in school buildings, in- 
dicates that the average daily attendance 
at these centers during the indoor season 
exceeded 500,000. 


Needs of the Future 


CARL E. MILLIKEN 
Former Governor of Maine 


I HAVE shared the genuine thrill of this 
occasion and the thought of what it 
means that a group like this should meet 
in this room, and that out of the busy 
and crowded hours that press upon the 
President of the United States, he should 
have been willing to take the time to 
meet with us. That is impressive, but 
more than that is the fact which we all 
recognize that it was no mere gesture on 
his part, that it was a sincere expression 
of deep conviction on the part of a man 
who illustrates, as I think no other man 
does so completely in this time, the com- 
bination of human sympathy and trained 
intelligence in his approach to all such 
problems as we are talking about here. 

I do remember many times during my 
terms of office as Governor of Maine when 
some optimist would come in and outline 
a plan which, if it could only be put in 
effect, would fix the State of Maine so it 
would run without winding for 50 years 
or so, and then he or she would beam tri- 
umphantly and say ‘Why can't we get this 
done,” and I developed a defensive for- 
mula after a while which was usually ef- 
fective. I used to say, ““There are 182 rea- 
sons why you can’t; 31 of them are mem- 
bers of the Senate in this end of the build- 
ing, and 151 of them are members of the 
House in the other end of the building.” 

These needs that I am going to read 
now more or less face that kind of ob- 
stacie in different situations through the 
country, and have to be met by our field 
wor<crs. 

i. More land for playgrounds and for 

2. Playgrounds made more beautiful. 

3. Beautiful wild nature and wilderness 
areas outside our cities saved for the com- 
munity. 

4. Increased forest areas available for 
recreation under town, county, State and 
Nation. 

5. Legislation in about one-half of the 
States permitting fundamental local plan- 
ning for public recreation service. 


6. Laws in certain States permitting 
cour‘ies to establish county parks and 
fo s. 

* ore city and regional, State, and 
ne. -.al planning with reference to rec- 
reetion. 


8. Close cooperation of recreation lead- 
ers with architects in the planning of 
housing projects. 

&. More indoor recreation centers better 
equipped. 

10. More training in fundamental rec- 
reation skills. 

11. Training in play and recreation lead- 
ership of all who have to do with children. 

12. More recreation leadership in rural 
districts. 

13. Selection of recreation leaders on 
basis of ability rather than because of 
service in politics. 

14. More study and research in recrea- 
tion field. 

15. More adequate training for full time 
recreation workers. 

16. More adequate salaries for recrea- 
tion workers to reduce the loss where the 
better workers are offered higher salaries 
elsewhere. 

17. Higher quality of work on the part 
of recreation leaders which shall in itself 
demonstrate the values. of. the recreation 
movement. 

18. More adequate funds for city recrea- 
tion departments. 

19. Increased convictiom on the part of 
the public as to importance and value of 
recreation. 

The last conference that I had the priv- 
ilege of attending here in Washington was 
the Child Welfare Conference, engineered. 
conceived and guided by this great human 
engineer who has spoken to us this morn- 
ing. One of the things I got out of it 
which was worth in itself the price of ad- 
mission was this definition of leadership— 
commonplace enough when -it was stated. 
but stated by one of the speakers as fol- 
lows: “Leadership is the ability to make 
People want what they ought to have.” 
That is this last item, and this runs all 
through. 

The job is, of course, following the really 
impressive accomplishments of these 25 
years, to spread the leaven further through 
the minds and the hearts and consciences 
of those who are in positions of responsi- 
bility in leadership, so that the philosophy 
which has been outlined here this morn- 
ing will become a real motivating force. 
The idea, Mr. President, is that there is 
plenty still to be done. 
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Resolutions 


Presented By 
WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
Chairman of Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolved: That the National Recreation Association expresses to the 
President of the United States its deep appreciation of the recognition 
which he has given to the importance of the national recreational move- 
ment by inviting its board of directors to hold its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary meeting at the White House and by his presence. 


Resolved: That the National Recreation Association at this time of 
unemployment when so many have less money for commercial recrea- 
tion, urges that, in addition to making every effort to provide employ- 
ment and failimg employment adequate relief, municipal recreation cen- 
ters, swimming pools, athletics, golf courses, be kept open and that there 
be no decrease in appropriations for community recreation; that it is of 
the greatest importance to keep up the public recreation opportunities 
in connection with municipal recreation centers so that with little or no 
expense to the individual, morale may be sustained and mental and 
physical effectiveness be kept up. : 


Resolved: That the National Recreation Association on this twenty- 
fifth anniversary day recognizes that for the first time in history it is 
possible, if we as a people will it, to give to every man, woman and child 
in America a full opportunity for the pursuit of happiness. 


Leisure has rapidly increased. ‘The working week is shorter and will 
become shorter yet. Machines now do the work of man. Machine power 
in less than a century is estimated to have increased fortyfold. Each 
person, perhaps, has working for him the equivalent of 160 men. 


In the 25 years since the Association was founded the Ameri¢an people 
working together, partly through the cooperative efforts of the Associa- 
tion, have laid a foundation for a steady and continuous progress on the 
part of all the people in the art of living during the next 25 years. 


On this foundation, through homes, churches, schools, recreation 
boards, and many other means, individuals may be given opportunities 
for a full and happy use of leisure in place of purposeless rushing about 
and sterile pleasures. 


.To this task of helping the men and women of America to secure in 
the next quarter century a more satisfying life for all, the National Rec- 
reation Association pledges its best efforts. 


Whereas it is estimated that the annual crime bill of the United States 
is $10,000,000,000 or more, and 


Whereas it is reported by responsible medical authorities that diseases 
of the heart amd nervous system are rapidly increasing under the strain 
of modern life, and 


Whereas there are 338,000 insane individuals in the public institutions 
of the United States with an annual maintenance cost to the taxpayer of 
$169,000,000, with the number rapidly increasing each year, and 


Whereas there are 10,000 children under 15 years of age killed each 
18-month period by automobiles, and 


Whereas there are 200,000 children arrested annually in the United 
States for juvenile delinquency, and 


Whereas the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
reports that there are 45,000,000 children under 18 years of age in the 
United States and that these children spend a startlingly large per cent 
of their time outside the school and home, and 


Whereas mental and physical health, safety, good citizenship and nor- 
mal living are well nigh impossible without wholesome and adequate 
recreation, 


Therefore be it resolved: That the National Recreation Association at 
this twenty-fifth anniversary meeting reaffirm its former vote that a 
foundation or limited period endowment of not less than $10,000,000 is 
needed for the national recreation movement; that 


For all that is involved in preparing nationally for the recreational 
use of the larger leisure which is coming so rapidly in industry. 


For the training of volunteer and professional recreation workers 
through the graduate school and its extension service. 


For research in the leisure time and recreation field. 

For assistance to educational authorities. 

For study and service in the training of school leaders in recreation. 

For assistance in training rural leaders in recreation. 

For work on the land and water problems involved in providing for the 
future needs of the population of the United States along recreation lines. 

For all these services there is need either for an endowment of $10,000,- 
000 or the provision of a stabilization fund which would guarantee an 
assured income of not less than $500,000 a year for the next 20 years. 


That no organized drive be undertaken to secure this fund, but that 
effort be made to bring this need to the attention of the men and women 
in America who at the present time are considering bequests and the 
establishment of foundations and endowments and trust funds for essen- 
tial national services to humanity not yet adequately financed. 


Resolved: That the National Recreation Association hereby approves 
the following principles relating to recreation laid down in the Children’s 
Charter of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
and pledges its best efforts to secure their establishment: 

For every child from birth throughout life wholesome physical and 
mental recreation with leaders adequately trained. 

For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his needs; 
provides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural and social needs. 

For every child an education which, through the discovery and devel- 
opment of his individual abilities, prepares him for living 

For every child protection from all that stunts growth, that deprives 
of the right of comradeship, of play, of joy. 

For every child in rural districts an extension gf social, recreational 
and cultural facilities. 


Resolved: That the National Recreation Association on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary records its gratitude: 


To the Russell Sage Foundation for lending it the services of Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick and Lee F. Hanmer and for underwriting the cost 
of raising its contributions during its early days. 

To the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for contributions to its 
general work and for making possible valuable study and research in 
important fields of recreation. 

To William E. Harmon and the Harmon Foundation for personal initia- 
tive and financial aid in the provision and opening of new playgrounds. 


Resolved: That the board express its appreciation to Joseph Lee for 
the matchless leadership of the last 21 years, for his insight into human 
nature, his practical idealism, for the completeness of his dedication of 
himself to the play and recreation movement. 


Resolved: That the directors take this occasion to record their appre- 
ciation of the services of Howard S. Braucher, whose capacity for organi- 
zation would have been equally conspicuous in managing a great indus- 
trial enterprise, and whose unselfish devotion and unswerving attachment 
to.a cause is continuously reflected in the fine body of associates and 


assistants he attracts and welds to the Association which it is his life 
work to build. 


The National Recreation Association records its appreciation of the 
service of its staff of workers in continuously, several of them for 20 years 


and more, giving their lives and their best efforts to the cause of play 
and recreation. 
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From Mrs, Arthur G. 


Cummer 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Speaking Informally) 
7s meeting has been very, very inter- 
esting to me today, and I must use 
the hackneyed word “inspiring.” My home 
city established a municipal playground 
in 1907, and before that time a playground 
had been maintained privately for about 
three years, so really we are rather old in 


‘the work. 


I am intensely interested in the devel- 
opment of garden club work throughout 
the United States and particularly in my 
home State, and I must reiterate the need 
mentioned by Mr. Milliken for the beauti- 
fication of our playgrounds and for the 
instruction which it is incumbent upon us 
to give children so that they will know 
how to revere properly landscaped and 
beautified places. They will in turn en- 
hance the value of our playground system. 

I believe that we can do nothing better 
in meeting the demands that leisure 
makes upon us than to help the people 
who are so greatly in need of aid to learn 
that their leisure time may be expended 
in converting their open spaces into gar- 
dens and in beautifying their property. 

ae |p 


From Otto T. Mallery 


(Speaking Informally) 


I BELONG to a good many organizations 
that have fine policies on paper, but I 
don't belong to any other that has people 
so fully capable of carrying them out. We 
have 30 people on our field staff. We 
have carried cur work into every State of 
the Union, so we have accomplished some- 
thing. If there had been any weakness in 
the armor of our field workers, they would 
have been shot and killed long before this. 

The work out in the States is only one 
example. Another is a request which has 
come to us from the National Education 
Association to help in their projects. They 
have come to us, not because our ideas 
are any better than those of other organi- 
zations, but because we have people to 
carry out the ideas. I think that all of us 
can treasure that thought, and when we 
resolve something or when the secretary 
presents a proposal and we adopt it, that 
doesn't end it. The steps for carrying out 
the project for this year and the next year 
have been thought out and people have 
been chosen to do it for us. That is the 
biggest achievement of our secretary who 
has gotten into our staff members and 
maintainec in them that willingness and 
spirit of service to do every day in the 
year what we occasionally need to talk 
about. 


a 
Mr. Butterworth 
Presents Resolutions 


DO want to express, along with ofhers, 

my real appreciation of the opportunity 
of being here this morning, hearing the 
words from the President and from the 
members of the Cabinet and other officials 
of the Government, but hearing particu- 
larly from those who are connected with 
the Assoication as directors and who know 
intimately the work. I think it is an evi- 
dence of the interest which has been taken 
in this work to know that we have a di- 
rector from Seattle here and another one 
from Jacksonville who have come all that 
distance to indicate the interest that they 
do have in this work. 

I want to say that I have been inter- 
ested in the statements with reference to 
leisure time of the older people. I don't 
mean old people but I mean the working 
men who are On the job. I have had op- 
portunities to see just what this recrea- 
tion, play outdoors, does to a man, how 
they enjoy it. We have in Deere and 
Company, at Moline, Ill, an annual picnic 
where the people bring their families, en- 
tire families. I have myself run in a fat 
man's race with these fellows, men in the 
shop. No man under 200 pounds was eli- 
gible. Well, I wouldn't have been beaten 
by one of those fellows for anything if I 
could help it. We had a 75-yard race, 
and I should say there were not more 
than 10 of us in that altogether because 
no one was eligible except just a compar- 
atively few. But those men ran as if 
their lives depended on it, and so did I. 
Then I have been in a tug of war with 
these same fellows where a_ box of cigars 
Was the prize to each one on the winning 
side. Those fellows were interested in try- 
ing to get enough wind to hold out. I 
played baseball with them, and they were 
just as earnest and got as much pleasure 
out of that game as would seem to me to 
be possible. 

Also I played that strenuous game of 
horseshoes, and I have played pinochle 
and Five Hundred. Of course, as you get 
older and are less able to move over the 
earth speedily enough, you just drift nat- 
urally to these games where you sit down. 

In all those games while I was at the 
table, I would probably be the only officer 
of the company, and those people were 
more anxious to beat me than they were 
to beat any of the rest of them and I was 
more anxious to beat them. I remember 
in one game we had a tie, one fellow and 
myself came Out just even, and it was 
suggested we draw straws and unfor- 
tunately I got the short straw. They were 
all tickled to pieces because I was beaten 
at the thing. It is that contest, that spirit 
of play that it seems to me we are looking 
forward to for weeks in order to get out 
and have that pleasure and kind of cut 
loose. To have all the people play to- 
gether like that adds to the enjoyment of 
the occasion; it certainly did to mine. I 
want to make that statement because it is 
the result of my experience. 

+ + + 

Mr. Butterworth then presented the res- 
olutions which were considered individual- 
ly and unanimously adopted. 
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